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ABOVE: Cowtester testing sample of cow's milk. 
Experiments in breeding and feeding are made 
to increase cow's yield and quality of milk. 


FOR YOUR 
PROTECTION 


E HAVE seen, in the past few issues of 

Junior Scholastic, how science helps far- 
mers improve their crops. And how science 
helps in the processing and transportation of 
food. This week we see the work that is done 
in testing food to make sure thet it reaches the 
CONSUMER in the best possible condition 


ABOVE: Here'e a machine you probably never 
heard of before! It tests the tenderness of meat 
by pulling it and registering the tension on an 
indicator. The woman is testing it her own way. 


BELOW: Artists in the Dept. of Agriculture 
color models of fruits and vegetables for use 
in market inspection and grading work. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CANNED FOOD: in the laboratories of the National Can- 
ners Association in Washington, scientists are always seeking new ways to improve the flavor and 
food value of canned food. These scientists are thoroughly trained in chemistry and bacteriology. 


t o* Agriculture 
ABOVE: A federal food inspector examining a 
shipment of frozen egg-yolks (used by baker- 

ies). He bores a hole through the can and is 

able to ju.ige the contents by smelling it, 








YOU Are a Consumer 


Become A Wise One, and Get Your Money’s Worth 


OU are, always have been, and 
Y¥ seers will be a consumer. We 

are all consumers, one-hundred 
per cent of the time. Anybody who 
uses anything is a consumer. Even 
while you are sleeping, you are a 
consumer. Asleep, you use night- 
clothes, sheets, pillow cases, blankets 
and a bed. 

Even before you were old enough 
to know what was happening, you 
were a consumer. Somebody pro- 
vided you with food, shelter, cloth- 
ing and playthings to keep you from 
chopping the legs off the piano. 

Now—young man or young wo- 
man that you are—you have more to 
say about the things you use. You 
can help select the things you wear 
and eat. If you are lucky, you may 
even have a weekly cash allowance, 
with freedom to spend the money as 
your heart desires. 

As you grow older, you will be- 
come a more important consumer. 
When the time comes that you are no 
longer dependent on your parents, 
and you start earning your own liv- 
ing, then you will really have big re- 
sponsibilities. You will be more in- 
terested than ever in getting your 
money’s worth whenever you buy 
something. 


127 Million of Us 


You are one of 127 million con- 
sumers in the United States. This 
number includes every one of us— 
man, woman and child. Altogether 
we spend billions of dollars each year 
to buy the things we need, and for 
the extra luxuries and little things 
that make life more interesting. 

For millions of our people, the “ex- 
tra little things” are out of the ques- 
tiof, because they don’t have enough 
money to buy even the necessary 
things—food, shelter and clothing. 
As rich as our country is, we have 
not found a way of using our national 
richness to provide a decent standard 
of living for all the people. 

Our country today has two prob- 
lems which are greater than all oth- 
ers: (1) to conserve our soil and other 
natural resources so that we do not 
waste them; (2) to find a way to 
share the work so that every family 
can earn enough to have decent food, 
decent housing and clothing. 

If all people could have these es- 
sential things for decent living, our 
factories and mills and stores would 
be kept very busy. People would be 
consuming more. Therefore, facto- 
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ries and mills would be making more. 

Turn the page and you will see a 
picture of one of the hundreds of 
thousands of families in our country 
that are ill-housed, ill-fed and ill- 
clothed. You see a mother and seven 
children. The father is not in the pic- 
ture. Here are nine consumers. But 
they consume very little, because this 
family hasn’t enough money to live 
up to the decent stand- 
ard of living. The Brook- 
ings Institution says that 
an American family 
needs $2,500 a year to 
live decently. Nearly 
half of our families have 
incomes of less than $1,- 
500 a year. 


A Big Problem 


The President and 
Congress are trying to 
solve this big problem. 
They must find a way to 
increase the buying 
power of these millions 
of unfortunate consum- 
ers. Business and indus- 
try are also eager to 
have the poor people’s 
buying power increased, 
for, without money, they 
cannot buy the goods 
that industry produces. 

Meanwhile each con- 
sumer must solve for 
himself the problem of 
how to get the best and 
most for whatever mon- 
ey he (or she) has. 

All of us want to get 
our money’s worth, but 
most of us don’t know 
when we are getting it. 
We don’t know the dif- 
ference between a good 
pair of shoes and a poor 
pair. We will buy a tooth 
brush for 10 cents, think- 
ing we are getting a 
bargain. But it begins 
losing its bristles after 
a few brushings. If we had bought 
a better grade tooth brush, priced 
at 35 cents, it might have lasted ten 
times as long. 

But how can we be sure? Price is 
not always a reliable guide. High 
price does not always mean high 
quality. High price may mean only 
a fancy package. Or it may mean 
that the manufacturer is spending so 
much money on advertising and mer- 
chandising (methods of promoting 
sales), that his price has to be higher 


than that of a rival manufacturer 
whose system of advertising and sel- 
ling is more efficient. 

Since you cannot tell from the 
price whether or not a thing is good, 
what other ways have you of know- 
ing? Can you believe what the ad- 
vertising tells you? Turn on your 
radio. Look at the advertising in a 
newspaper or magazine. Do you be- 


SMALL COOKS, BIG CONSUMER 





Ed Phelan, 13 (left) and Bill Telshow, 14, demonstrate their 
ability to make pancakes at the National Sportsmen's Show. 





ide orld cites 
They offer the pancakes to Corp. Maurice Timbury of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, who consumes them with pleasure. 


lieve everything you hear and see? 

Over the radio, you are urged to 
buy a certain breakfast food. You are 
told that, if you eat this breakfast 
food, you will have more energy, be 
able to think more clearly and be 
kinder to your parents and more 
courteous to your teacher. 

Is this true or false? It is true that, 
when you eat a nourishing breakfast 
food, you will have energy replen- 
ished. But it is as true of a dozen 
other breakfast foods as it is of any 























particular one. And certainly it is 
true that if you go to school without 
having had breakfast, you may not 
be able to think so clearly and you 
may bark at the principal instead 
of saying “good morning” to him. 
A hungry person is not a happy per- 
son. First we must be fed, before 
we can work well. 

So what are you to believe? Simply 
remember, when you listen to or 
read advertising, that the claims 
made for one product (let us say, a 
tooth paste) are the same that can 
be made for twenty other brands 
of tooth paste. Each advertiser is 
trying to make you think that his 
product is the best. 

Now they all can’t be “the best.” 





They all may be good. Some may be 
inferior. And occasionally the gov- 
ernment inspectors find some that 
are positively injurious. 

So, the consumer has to depend on 
other things besides advertising, if 
he wants to learn the whole truth 
about a product. We already know 
that the price of a product is not 
a reliable guide to its quality. What 
is there that a consumer can use to 
find the truth? 

Let’s say we go to the store and 
buy a can of peas. The law requires 
that the labels on every can and 
every package of food state the 
weight of the contents. The law also 
says that the label on the can or 
package must contain no misleading 
statements. Most the things that are 
said over the radio and in printed 
advertising would be unlawful if 
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printed on the labels of cans, bottles 
and packages. 

If you look at the label on any can 
or package of foodstuff, you will see 
no extravagant claims. Every label 
must tell you the net weight of the 
contents. The label on the can of 
peas we have bought says “1 Ib. 3 oz.” 
We know that this is the truth, be- 
cause the law requires a truthful 
statement of weight. 

On the can of peas we have bought 
we also see the word and letter 
“Grade A.” This means that the peas 
we have bought come up to the 
highest standard set by the United 
States government. On most canned 
fruits and vegetables the law does 
not require the grade to be stamped, 


CONSUMERS IN NEED 


Farm Security Admit 


This farm family does not make enough money from their farm. They need new 
clothing, furniture, and repairs to their house. Their standard of living is too low. 


but the manufacturer may do so if 
he wishes. But if he does it, he must 
state the truth. The A. & P. stores and 
most co-op stores print the grade on 
the label. A new law, which affects 
only canned cherries, peaches, pears, 
apricots, tomatoes and peas, requires 
the manufacturer to stamp the label 
if the contents include too much 
water, or assorted sizes. The labels 
on these must contain statements 
like the following: BELOW U. S. 
STANDARD—GOOD FOOD — NOT 
HIGH GRADE, or BELOW JU. S. 
STANDARD — EXCESS LIQUID 
ADDED, or BELOW U. S. STAND- 
ARD—SLACK FILL. 


You can be reasonably sure that 
the packaged, canned and bottled 
food you buy is safe to eat. The law 
allows the government to prevent 
the sale of any food or drug that is 





not up to the minimum standards set 
by the government. The law which 
gives the government this power is 
called the Pure Food and Drug Act. 
It was passed in 1906, under the ad- 
ministration of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
a year or so ago, wanted Congress 
to pass a law which would give the 
consumer still greater protection. 
This proposed law would have made 
it unlawful to say or print misleading 
or untruthful statements in advertis- 
ing foods, drugs and cosmetics. But 
Congress did not pass the law. Too 
many manufacturers and publishers 
were against it. 

If you look at the pictures on page 
2 (“For Your Protection’), you will 
see some of the many things the gov- 
ernment does to help the consumer. 
The government has chemists and 
other scientists testing and inspecting 
everything from pickled pigs’ feet 
to raspberry jelly. Whenever they 
find impure food, or labels which 
are untruthful, they seize the food 
and take action to punish the manu- 
facturer who violated the law. 


Help for Consumers 


There are always some manufac- 
turers who try to beat the law, and 
it is these few dishonest ones who 
make it hard for both consumers and 
for manufacturers who live up to the 
law. The law is not nearly strong 
enough to protect consumers fully 
from the cheating and dangerous 
practices of unfair manufacturers, 
says W. G. Campbell, chief of the 
U. S. Food and Drug administration. 

The government has many books 
and pamphlets which give consumers 
valuable help on the buying of food, 
clothing, coal and other consumers’ 
goods. The government also has a 
magazine, which is sent out free 
twice a month, called Consumers’ 
Guide, which should be in every 
home and school library. If you are 
interested, write to the Consumers’ 
Counsel, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

These government publications do 
not mention the names of products. 
But there are two organizations, 
having no connection with the gov- 
ernment, which publish monthly re- 
ports mentioning products by name. 
Each product is graded, according 
to tests made by scientists and ex- 
perts hired by the organizations. 
They test everything—food, clothes, 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, 
razor blades. Everything you can 
think of. They then send their mem- 
bers monthly reports, listing each 
brand and giving it a rating. 

The names and addresses of these 
two organizations are Consumers’ 
Union, 55 Vandam St., New York 
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Greenbelt Consumers Services. Inc 


SELF-SERVICE! At the Greenbelt, Md., Co-op store, customers serve themselves. 
Mothers who bring their babies into the store may use these handy shopping gocarts. 


City; and Consumers’ Research, 
Washington, New Jersey. In its bul- 
letins, Consumers’ Union tells about 
labor conditions in various indus- 
tries. Membership costs $3 in each 
organization. 

Consumers in hundreds of cities 
and towns have formed co-ops (co- 
operatives), where members can buy 
groceries, clothing, automobile ac- 
cessories and many other things. In 
the Feb. 12th Junior Scholastic (page 
10) we showed how a consumers’ 
co-op works. Everybody who buys 
at a co-op store owns a share in the 
store. In this way, the profits of the 
store go right back to the consumers 
(the co-op members). 


The Big Triangle 

Just because a store is a co-op does 
not mean that it is honestly and effi- 
ciently run. Co-op members must be 
on the alert to see that their store 
manager and other officials do a good 
job. If co-op members get “gypped,” 
they have only themselves to blame. 
They have it in their power to elect 
officials to run the business the way 
it should be run. 


Altogether there are 6,500 con- 
sumers’ co-ops in the United States. 
Many of them are members of a 
national organization called the 
Co-operative League of America. 
Through this League, the co-ops can 
set up standards for all kinds of food 
and clothing, so that co-op members 
everywhere will know just what to 
expect when they buy something. 

Modern science has made possible 
the production of large quantities of 
fine goods at low prices. The manu- 
facturers who have made this big 
production possible are organized in 
their trade associations; and each 
manufacturer has his stockholders, 
who are the real owners, and whose 
organization is called a corporation. 





Many of the people who work in 
the factories and mills have their 
own organizations, which are called 
labor unions. 

Now, the third side of this triangle 
(with the owners on the one side 
and labor on the other), consists of 


‘the consumers. They are the last to 


become organized. In a few years we 
may see that consumers are just as 
powerful a group as labor and the 
owners. Prosperity for everybody 
will depend on a good balance of 
power among these three groups. 

This balance of power is necessary, 
because if one group has too much 
power, the other two groups will 
suffer. For instance, if labor demands 
too much money in the form of high 
wages, the owners wil! have to in- 
crease the prices of goods. This will 
hurt the third group, namely the 
consumers. 

And it works the other way, too. If 
workers are not paid enough, or if 
too many of them are out of work. 
they will not have the money to buy 
goods. Factory production will be 
slowed down, and owners will lose 
money. 

It is often difficult 
for owners and labor 
unions to agree on 
what is a fair wage— 
one that will give the 
workers money for a 
decent standard of 
living and at the same 
time will not cause 
the owners to lose 
money. Occasionally, 
when owners and la- 
bor unions cannot 
agree, and a strike re- 
sults, the government 
steps in and tries to 
lead the two groups 
into agreement. 

Of course, every- 
body — owners and 
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workers alike—are consumers. But 
owners are a very small percentage 
of the total number of consumers. 
When we talk of consumers, we mean 
the great majority of people who are 
employees receiving wages between 
$500 and $3,000 a year. 
Consumers and labor unions can- 
not be regarded as one group, be- 
cause only a small proportion of 
people who work are members of 
labor unions 


Consumers On Strike 


Several times in recent years con- 
sumers have gone on strike to lower 
the cost of food. Housewives started 
these strikes, usually when they 
thought meat prices were too high 

Let’s see how a consumers’ strike 
works. We will visit a town in the 
Middle West. Let’s call the town Down- 
ington. 

Last fall meat prices,went up. House- 
wives in Downington had to pay 47% 
cents for a pound of meat. Two years 
ago they could buy the same meat for 
36 cents. 

One day as Mrs. Keenan and Mrs. 
Baker were visiting a neighbor, they 
began to discuss the high price of meat. 
Mrs. Baker said that she had read 
something about a meat strike in an 
Eastern city. 

“What does a meat strike 
asked Mrs. Keenan. 

“It means that you and I and all the 
other women in the neighborhood will 
not buy meat until prices come down.” 

Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Keenan talk it 
over with other women. They vote to 
buy no more meat, and to use meat 
substitutes such as eggs and fish. 

The women notify the butchers that 
the strike will not start until the fol- 
lowing Monday. This gives the butch- 
ers a chance to sell their meat on hand. 

The women live up to their agree- 
ment among themselves. The butchers 
protest strongly to the packers. The 
packers fear that the strike might 
spread to other communities 

In about two weeks, meat prices 
start coming down, and the consumers’ 
strike is called off. 
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MODERN SALES METHODS: In this Lancaster, Pa., department 
store, the sign advertising these sheets gives valuable informa- 
tion. The sign says: “Cannon Sheets 64 x 64 Count 
Loading and Filling Laundry Tested Four Years Householdwear.” 
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EATING TO LIVE 
The Main Thing You Consume Is Food 


LIFF STARETT is a serious 
. boy. Not that he doesn’t laugh 

and cut up, and have his share 
of fun. But he is now old enough and 
intelligent enough to be thinking of 
himself as a young man—a young 
man with responsibilities. 

Up until a-year or so ago life was 
a lark to him. He never gave a 
thought to the day when he would 
have to be “on his own.” But now he 
is thinking of making the most of 
himself, of preparing himself to do 
good work, and to be ready to live 
up to his potentialities. 

Cliff has a lot of independence; he’s 
self-reliant and dependable. He has 
courage; he’s willing to tackle any 
task. He has a strong feeling of obli- 
gation toward the folks around him; 
he lends a hand cheerfully. And best 
of all, he has a feeling of responsi- 
bility toward himself. He has a lot 
of pride in being alive. 


The Human Dynamo 


Last Tuesday Cliff came in to talk 
with me. In physiology he has been 
studying food, the thing that makes 
the body what it is and supplies the 
human dynamo with the energy to 
keep it going. Food, you remember, 
is what made tired Sally Clifton real- 
ize her full potentialities in life. (See 
Oct. 9th Junior Scholastic.) I dare 
say that if we could have gotten 
slouching George Burton to’ choose 
his food more wisely he would have 
gotten enough energy to hold his 
shoulders up and to expand his chest 
so that his lungs got plenty of clean, 
fresh air. (See Feb. 19th Junior Scho- 
lastic.) 


Guide to Health 


This is what I told Cliff about food. 
If you want to eat wisely, each day 
take one serving of meat, one or two 
eggs, a pat of butter, two servings of 
green vegetables and two of fruit, 
drink two or three glasses of milk, 
and then eat enough of the other 
foods—the starches and cereals—to 
keep your body weight normal. Cliff 
wanted to know what really is a nor- 
mal body weight. Normal weight, I 
told him, is that weight at which the 
body is pleasingly and symmetrically 
developed, at which the individual 
looks best and at which he feels and 
works best. Boys and girls who are 
inclined to be fat should not go on a 
“reducing diet’ unless it has been 
prescribed by their own or school 
doctor. 
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Cliff had been studying about pro- 
teins and fats and carbohydrates, and 
vitamins and minerals, about rough- 
age and fluids, the elements into 
which our foods are sometimes di- 
vided by scientists. But there are 
some 39 little things, we call them 
the essential nutrients, that are nec- 
essary to make our bodies function 
best. We have to take in the right 
amount of these nutrients each day. 


Calories Needed 


You have heard of calories, al- 
though you may not know exactly 
what they are. They are a unit of 
measure, like inches or pounds. But 
a calorie is used to measure energy 
produced in your body by the food 
you eat. And the energy you use in all 
the things you do, is measured in 
terms of calories of energy consumed. 

If you were to lie perfectly still in 
bed for 24 hours without moving a 
muscle except those used in breath- 
ing, you would still require a certain 





only about 2,300 to 2,500 calories 
every 24 hours, each needs at least 
3,000 calories of food per day to sup- 
ply the demands of growth. 
Whether you eat pie and cake and 
candy (which is hardly a good diet 
by itself), or meat and bread and 
vegetables (which is a much better 
diet), your body derives a certain 
number of calories from the food. 


Growing Normally 


If the number of calories you take 
in exactly equals the number of cal- 
ories you use up, your weight «vill re- 
main stationary, and you will not 
grow normally. But if you eat more 
calories than you use up in your ac- 
tivity (growing boys and _ girls 
should), you will gain weight. The 
body turns the extra calories into 
fat and muscle. If you eat fewer cal- 
ories than you use up (which grow- 
ing girls sometimes mistakenly do, 
because they want to have a slim 
figure), you will lose weight. (Re- 
member “Tired Sally Clifton’’?) 

If your body requires more calories 
than you supply to it, it will trans- 
form the fat, and even the muscle, 
into calories in order that you may 
keep alive. I wonder if you think that 
it is a good plan for a growing child 
to cheat his own body in that manner, 





HOW YOU BURN UP 2400 CALORIES OF ENERGY EVERY 24 HOURS: During 
nine hours of sleep you expend (465), almost as many calories as you do during 
five hours of school work (500). The more vigorous games you play the more 
calories of energy you use. Three hours of sport and play equals 600 calories. 
Two hours of riding a bike and lighter activities equals 225 calories. The food 
you eat restores all these calories of energy to you, plus some extra ones for 
good growth. Are you eating the right kind of food every day, and enough of it? 


number of calories or units of energy. 
If you sat up, walked across the room, 
swept the floor, played a game of tag, 
or did any of the thousand and one 
things that keep you so busy all day, 
you would use up a certain additional 
number of calories. 


We know from scientific tests that 
a healthy, active, growing boy of 13 
should eat just about as much as his 
father. Girls require slightly less. But 
even though a boy or girl expends 


to use his own flesh for food! Many 
children are in families so poor that 
they do not get the proper amount or 
kinds of food. 

You must choose food that will 
supply an adequate number of cal- 
ories. But food contains more than 
calories. Food contains the building 
stones (which the scientists call the 
essential nutrients) of which the 
body is made. Some essential nutri- 
ents are rich in calories, too. Hence 
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food serves a doubie purpose. It sup- 
plies calories and it supplies the es- 
sential nutrients. 


There are 39 of these essential nu- 
trients now known. Every little while 
a new one is discovered. We have no 
idea of the total number of the build- 
ing stones required by the body for 
perfect functioning. 

You have heard of the vitamins. 
Each of them is an essential nutrient. 
Others are known as amino acids 
(there are 19 of them), as monosac- 
charides, as fatty acids, and as min- 
eral salts (for example, the calcium 
and phosphorus in milk that make 
bones sturdy and teeth strong). 


What to Eat 


If you will just remember a few 
things you can be sure that you will 
get a sufficient supply of all the little 
things that form the optimal (that is, 
the very best) diet. 

In the first place, you must eat the 
muscle-building foods. Of these, 
meat (including fish and poultry) is 
the best. Any kind of meat, provided 
that it is of good quality and pref- 
erably that which has been govern- 
ment-inspected, will do. One average 
serving per day is enough; or two if 
you wish. 

Next, you need lots of fruits and 
vegetables because of the vitamins 
and mineral salts they give you. 

An egg or two a day supplies cer- 
tain essential fatty substances. A 
whole-grain cereal (which you may 
eat for breakfast) contains impor- 
tant vitamins. Drink between two 
and three glasses of milk every day. 
It may be taken in the form of cocoa 
or a cold chocolate drink, if you like 
it better that way. Or you may prefer 
buttermilk. 

To the seven foods described in the 
last three paragraphs, add enough of 
the starches (bread, potatoes, waffles, 
noodles) to supply the necessary 
number of calories for your particu- 
lar body. Finish off your lunch and 
supper with a sweet dessert. Eat can- 
dy, too, if you like it, but remember 
that it is a food to be eaten in place 
of other dessert and not something to 
be munched on at all hours of the 
day. 

As I explained to Cliff, sweets 
should occupy only a reasonable 
place in the diet; they should not 
constitute the whole of it. Because, 
as I see it, the folks who eat too much 
of the confections are the people who 
live to eat. And Cliff is the kind of a 
boy who wants to eat to live, to live 
well and long that he may make the 
most of his fine body and brain. 


B. Y. GLASSBERG, M.D. 
The School Doctor 
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WHEN A THING'S GOOD 


RE you a wise consumer? 
A To be a wise consumer you 

have to know how the thing 
you are going to buy is made and 
what it is made of 

For instance, if you are going to 
buy a piece of furniture, you must 
know something about wood and 
furniture construction before you 
can judge whether or not the piece is 
good. 

A 4-H boy or girl can tell a good 
cow from a poor one simply by look- 
ing at it. That is because they know 
a good deal about the breeding and 
raising of cows, and the characteris- 
tics of prize cattle. 

Unless you know what good qual- 
ity is in something, you will not be 
able to tell when the quality is poor. 

The road to wisdom in these mat- 
ters is not an easy one. But people 
who do not take the trouble to learn 
about the manufacture of the things 
they use, are the ones who are easily 
deceived by salesmen and _ store 
owners. 


Like lce Cream? 


You like ice cream, we suppose. 

Do you know that some brands of 
ice cream have higher food value and 
better flavor than others? 

Ice cream with a high food value 
contains milk, cream, sugar, flavor- 
ing, and sometimes eggs or custards. 
Ice cream made of milk and cream is 
usually rich in butterfat. Some states 
have laws saying that ice cream must 
contain a certain percentage of but- 
terfat. This is just a minimum re- 
quirement. Better ice cream could 
be made by using more milk. In 


states where there is no law like this, 
manufacturers are free to make ice 
cream with as little milk as possible. 
Poor ice cream is often made of a 
mixture of custard powder, water 
and milk, sugar, flavoring and color- 
ing matter. 


Clean Soda Fountains 


Experts have found that hand- 
packed ice cream often has more 
bacteria than factory-packed ice 
cream. Too many bacteria: in ice 
cream can and do lead to disease. 
F. W. Fabian of Michigan State Col- 
lege says that many “outbreaks of 
typhoid, scarlet fever, etc. have been 
traced directly to ice cream.” 


Some states have laws to prevent 
the sale of ice cream with a great 
deal of bacteria. Does your state 
have such a law? Even if it does, it’s 
always a good idea to see that the. 
store where you buy your ice cream 
is clean. Glasses and dishes used at 
soda fountains should be washed in 
very hot soapy water, and then given 
a hot-water rinse. 


Since a better grade of ice cream 
costs the manufacturer more to 
make, the consumer must pay a 
higher price for it. Many people do 
not pay the higher price, because 
they are satisfied with any ice cream 
“as long as it’s cold.” But families 
that plan balanced meals, containing 
a sufficient number of calories per 
day, will use ice cream as part of the 
meal. It will take the place of some 
other food of similar energy-giving 
value. Looking at ice cream in this 
way—as a food—it is uneconomical 
to buy ice cream of poor grade. 





Consumers’ Union 


At this tender age, all ice cream tastes good. But even these two small boys could 
tell the difference between !ow-grade ice cream and ice cream of very good quality. 
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And How They Raised Pop Corn in Nebraska. By Carl Sandburg 


was a farmer in Nebraska witha 

wife, Mama Mama Huckabuck, 
and a daughter, Pony Pony Hucka- 
buck 

“Your father gave you two names 
the same in front,” people had said 
to him. 

And he answered, “Yes, two names 
are easier to remember. If you call 
me by my first name Jonas and I 
don’t hear you then when you call 
me by my second name Jonas may- 
be I will. 

“And,” he went on, “I call my 
pony-face girl Pony Pony because if 
she doesn’t hear me the first time she 
always does the second.” 

And so they lived on a farm where 
they raised pop corn, these three, 
Jonas Jonas Huckabuck, his wife, 
Mama Mama Huckabuck, and their 
pony -face daughter, Pony Pony 
Huckabuck. 

After they harvested the crop one 
year they had the barns, the cribs, 
the sheds, the shacks, and all the 
cracks and corners of the farm, all 
filled with pop corn. 

“We came out to Ne- 
braska to raise pop 
corn,” said Jonas Jonas, 
“and I guess we got 
nearly enough pop corn 
this year for the pop 
corn poppers and all the 
friends and relations of 
all the pop corn poppers 
in these United States.” 

And this was the year 
Pony Pony was going to 
bake her first squash pie 
all by herself. In one 
corner of the corn crib, 
all covered over with 
pop corn, she had a se- 
cret, a big round squash, 
a fat yellow squash, a 
rich squash all spotted 
with spots of gold. 

She carried the squash 
into the kitchen, took a 
long, sharp, shining 
knife, and then she cut 
the squash in the middle 
till she had two big half 
squashes. And inside 
just like outside it was 
rich yellow spotted with 
spots of gold. 

And there was a shine 
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of silver. And Pony Pony wondered 
why silver should be in a squash. She 
picked and plunged with her fingers 
till she pulled it out. 

“It’s a buckle,” she said, “a silver 
buckle, a Chinese silver slipper 
buckle.” 

She ran with it to her father and 
said, “Look what I found when I cut 
open the golden yellow squash 
spotted with gold spots—it is a Chi- 
nese silver slipper buckle.” 

“It means our luck is going to 
change, and we don’t know whether 
it will be good luck or bad luck,” said 
Jonas Jonas to his daughter, Pony 
Pony Huckabuck. 

Then she ran with it to her mother 
and said, “Look what I found when I 
cut open the yellow squash spotted 
with spots of gold—it is a Chinese 
silver slipper buckle.” 

“It means our luck is going to 
change, and we don’t know whether 
it will be good luck or bad luck,” said 
Mama Mama Huckabuck. 

And that night a fire started in the 
barns, crib, sheds, shacks, cracks and 
corners, where the pop corn harvest 

















The full title of this story 
is “The Huckabuck Family 
and How They Raised Pop 
Corn in Nebraska and Quit 
and Came Home.” It is from = | 

tab Stor 8s. by Car 

a ag Published by an lilustration by Maud and Miska Petersham 
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ee She carried the squash into the kitchen 
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was kept. All night long the pop corn 
popped. In the morning the ground 
all around the farm house and the 
barn was covered with white pop 
corn so it looked like a heavy fall 
of snow. 

All the next day the fire kept on 
and the pop corn popned till it was 
up to the shoulders of Pony Pony 
when she tried to walk from the 
house to the barn. And that night in 
all the barns, cribs, sheds, shacks, 
cracks and corners of the farm. the 
pop corn went on popping. 

In the morning when Jonas Jonas 
Huckabuck looked out of the upstairs 
window he saw the pop corn popping 
and coming higher and higher. It was 
nearly up to the window. Before eve- 
ning and dark of that day. Jonas 
Jonas Huckabuck, and his wife, 
Mama Mama Huckabuck, and their 
daughter, Pony Pony Huckabuck, all 
went away from the farm saying, 
“We came to Nebraska to raise pop 
corn, but this is too much. We will 
not come back till the wind blows 
away the pop corn. We will not come 
back till we get a sign and a signal.” 

They went to Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
And the next year Pony Pony Huck- 
abuck was very proud because when 
she stood on the sidewalks in the 
street she could see her father sitting 
high on the seat of a coal wagon, 
driving two big spanking horses 
hitched with shining brass harness 
in front of the coal wagon. And 
though Pony Pony and Jonas Jonas 
were proud, very proud all that year, 
there never came a sign, a signal. 

The next year again was a proud 
year, exactly as proud a year as they 
spent in Oskaloosa. They went to 
Paducah, Kentucky; to Defiance, 
Ohio; Peoria, Illinois; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Walla Walla, Washington. 
And in all these places Pony Pony 
Huckabuck saw her father, Jonas 
Jonas Huckabuck, standing in rub- 
ber boots deep down in a ditch with 
a shining steel shovel shoveling yel- 
low clay and black mud from down 
in the ditch high and high up over 
his shoulders. And though it was a 
proud year they got no sign, no sig- 
nal. 

The next year came. It was the 
proudest of all. This was the year 
Jonas Jonas Huckabuck and his fam- 
ily lived in Elgin, Illinois, and Jonas 
Jonas was watchman in a watch fac- 
tory watching the watches. 

“I know where you have been,” 
Mama Mama Huckabuck would say 
of an evening to Pony Pony Hucka- 

Turn to page 14 
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SING ME A SONG 


Come all you rounders, for I want 
you to hear, 

The story of a brave engineer. 

Casey Jones was the rounder’s name, 

On a big eight wheeler of a mighty 
fame. 


HEN this photograph of Carl 

Sandburg was taken, he was 
singing this opening verse of “Casey 
Jones,” and strumming its well- 
known tune on his “git-tar.” 

Who is this man, Carl Sandburg, 
vho wrote the little story about the 
Huckabuck family on the opposite 
page; who wears lumberjack shirts 
and goes through life “with a song 
on his lips?” 

He is one of America’s great poets 
and writers of prose. He is also well 
known for the American folk songs 
(such as the “Casey Jones” sampled 
ibove) he has collected, and which 
he goes about the country singing. 


Too Many Johnsons 


Sandburg was born in Galesburg, 
Ill., in 1879. August Johnson, his fa- 
ther, was a Swedish immigrant who 
worked in a railroad company. There 
were two other men named August 
Johnson working with him. These 
three “August Johnsons” got their 
pay envelopes mixed so often that 
Carl’s father changed his name to 
Sandburg. 

August Sandburg’s son, Carl, went 
to schoo] off and on until he was 17. 
While he more-or-less attended 
school, he worked at odd jobs. At 13 
Carl Sandburg drove a milk wagon, 
swept the floor of a local barber shop, 
painted fences. Later on he was 
“head” scene shifter at the local the- 
ater ° 

One day after his sevententh 
birthday, Sandburg decided to see 
the world outside Galesburg. So he 
“bummed” his way to Kansas, catch- 
ing rides on freight cars. Here he 
joined the harvesters in the wheat- 
fields; sometimes washed dishes in 
hotel kitchens. 


"The Terrible Swede" 


Still out to see the world, Sand- 
burg served for eight months in the 
Spanish-American War. On his re- 
turn he entered Lombard College in 
his home town. 

At the advice of some of his pro- 
fessors, “the terrible Swede” (as 
Sandburg’s friends called him) had 
a small volume of poems printed pri- 
vately. No one noticed Sandburg’s 
first poems, and, after his gradua- 
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Sandburg and his “git-tar" 


tion, he turned to other things. He 
has had such different jobs as secre- 
tary to the mayor of Milwaukee, re- 
porter on a Chicago newspaper, and 
salesman for the Underwood & Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company 

When he was 36, Sandburg pub- 
lished Chicago Poems, which 
brought him fame as a writer. Some 
of his other books of poetry are, 
Cornhuskers, Smoke and Steel, The 
People, Yes and Early Moon (select- 
ed poems for young people). 

In his poetry, Carl Sandburg 


writes about all kinds of American ° 


people and places. He wants to give 
his readers a true picture of Ameri- 
can life. Dancers, bankers, window 
cleaners, steel workers, ditch dig- 
gers —every American, rich and 
poor, young and old, finds a place in 
his verses. 

These people in Carl Sandburg’s 
poems talk and act just like people 
you meet every day. They use slang 
and bad grammar. One person says, 
“IT never made a mistake in gram- 
mar but once in my life, and as soon 
as I done it I seen it.” 

Sandburg’s people tell jokes, they 
swap stories. They talk naturally 
about current events, and make up 
funny sayings, such as, “The cauli- 
flower is a cabbage with a college 
education.” Some of these people 
are happy; others are sad. Some are 
cruel and greedy; some are kind. 

Often Carl Sandburg’s poems are 


Carl Sandburg Sings for the American People 


about cities. He has the 
street urchins say, “You 
can’t get nuttin fer nut- 
tin” in this place. He dis- 
likes the “Hey-you-lis- 
ten - to - this” billboard 
advertising, which 
causes people to buy 
what they have no use 
for. Other times Car] 
Sandburg’s poems are 
about country people— 
farmers, or cowboys, or 
Indians. 


All of Carl Sandburg’s 
poems are written in 
free verse (unrhymed 
verse, having no set me- 
ter). To give his poems 
form, Sandburg uses 
repetition of phrases 
and words. In “The 
Psalm of Those Who Go 
Forth Before Daylight 
(on next page), you will 
notice how the words 
“slow and careful” and 
“feet and hands” are re- 
peated in the first verse. 

Sandburg also uses contrast in his 
poetry. In “Sunsets” (below) you 
can see that the whole poem is based 
on contrast. In the first verse the 
sunsets are “whispering” and quiet. 
In the second verse they are “danc- 
ing” sunsets. 


SUNSETS * 


There are sunsets who whisper a 
good-by. 

It is a short dusk and a way for stars. 

Prairie and sea rim they go level and 
even 

And the sleep is easy. 


Pictures, Inc 


There are sunsets who dance good-by. 

They fling scarves half to the arc, 

To the arc then and over the arc. 

Ribbons at the ears, sashes at the hips, 

Dancing, dancing good-by. And here 
sleep 

Tosses a little with dreams. 


Besides the poems he writes him- 
self, Sandburg collects a great many 
American folk ballads. He travels all 
over the country interviewing the 
working people who sing these bal- 
lads from memory. 

Some of the ballads in his book, 
The American Songbag, are: ‘‘Casey 
Jones,” “The Erie Canal,’ ‘Sour- 
wood Mountain” and “The Dying 
Hogger.” Turn to next page 





*This poem is reprinted here by permission 
of Harcourt, Brace and Company, publishers, 
It is from their book, Barly Moon. 
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(Sandburg: Cont. from preceding page) 


In Rootabaga Stories Sandburg 
writes a different kind of fairy tale 
(as you can see in the story of the 
Huckabuck family). He discards the 
princes and princesses of the usual 
fairy tale and uses common, every- 
day people instead. Ordinary boys 
and girls take the place of royal 
young people. Policemen, rag pick- 
ers, and salesmen replace witches 
and fairy godmothers in Sandburg’s 
tales. 

In Rootabaga you meet such char- 
acters as “Gimme the Ax,” “Ax Me 
No Questions,” and “Wing Tip the 
Spick,” whose “eyes are so blue, 
such a clear light shining blue, they 
are the same as cornflowers with blue 
raindrops shining and dancing on 
the silver leaves after a sun shower 
in any of the summer months.” 

But these everyday characters live 
in a fairy-tale world. All manner 
of strange things happen in this 
fabulous country of Rootabaga, 
whose principal towns are Liver- 
and-Onions and the Village of Cream 
Puffs. If you are going to Rootabaga 
on the train, you will know it by 
the zigzag railroad tracks and the 
checkered pigs wearing bibs. 

At present Carl Sandburg is living 
in a suburb of Chicago with his wife 
and daughters, Margaret, Janet, and 
Helga. Although he is 60, he is still 
hard at work. Some time ago he pub- 
lished a book about Lincoln, called 
Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years. 


Poem of the Early Risers 


Here is Sandburg’s poem, “Psalm 
of Those Who Go Forth Before Day- 
light,” in which he writes of such 
early-risers as the policeman, the 
milkman and steel workers. The 
poem is used here by permission of 
Henry Holt and Company, publish- 
ers 


The policeman buys shoes slow and 
careful; the teamster buys gloves 
slow and careful; they take care of 
their feet and hands; they live on 
their feet and hands 


The milkman never argues; he works 
alone and no one speaks to him; the 
city is asleep when he is on the job; 
he puts a bottle on six hundred 
porches and calls it a day’s work; he 
climbs two hundred wooden stair- 
ways; two horses are company for 
him; he never argues 


The rolling-mill men and the sheet- 
steel men are brothers of cinders; 
they empty cinders out of their shoes 
after the day’s work; they ask their 
wives to fix burnt holes in the knees 
of their trousers; their necks and ears 
are covered with a smut; they scour 
their necks and ears; they are 
brothers of cinders. 
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PEOPLE DO STRANGE THINGS 


for Jones, Jones & Co.,” said the 
young man talking to a group 
of people about his job. 

“What does an adjustor do?” some- 
one asked. 

“He does two things, mainly. He 
investigates complaints that come 
into the store from customers. And 
when the store suspects a customer 
of fraud, he does a little detective 
work.” 

“What kinds of fraud do you find?” 

‘All kinds. Take Mrs. So and So’s 
tricks, for instance. This woman has 
plenty of money, but she’s a nuisance 
to our store. She comes in and wants 
a dress, and goes through everything 
in the store. She has the clerks run- 
ning for hours. Then she can’t make 
up her mind. So she asks us to send 
her two or three dresses to her home 
on approval, so her husband can help 
her decide 


" M what is known as an adjustor 


Wears One of the Dresses 


“Usually the dresses are at her home 
two or three days. The store finally has 
to call her up and ask her to send back 
those she doesn’t want. She returns 
them all. Then when we examine the 
dresses, we see evidence that one of the 
dresses has been worn. It has to be 
cleaned before we can display it 
again.” 

“But this woman was merely incon- 
siderate. She wasn’t really defrauding 
the store,” someone objects. 

“That’s right. But there are plenty of 
real defrauders.” 

Then he told the story of a young 
woman who lived in a hotel. She came 
into the store one day, and said she was 
about to start on a long trip, and that 
she wanted an electric percolator to 
take along with her. She bought a 
model that was designed not to boil 
over, and paid for it. It was sent to her. 

“A day or so later, the young woman 
called up the store and threatened to 
sue the company, because she said she 
had ceen making coffee in her hotel 
room and had set the percolator on top 
of her open wardrobe trunk. She said 
the percolator boiled over and ruined 
all her clothes that were hanging in- 
side the trunk. She demanded that we 
pay her $400 for her spoiled dresses.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I went around to her hotel and got 
the coffee pot, and brought it back to 
the store. We tested it for a whole day 
and it never boiled over. Then I went 
back to the hotel with the clerk who 
sold the coffee. pot and we made coffee 
on the edge of her trunk, just as she 
said she had made it, and the percolator 
did not boil over.” 

“What did she do?” 

“She went away and said nothing 
more about it. Of course what she had 
done was to spill coffee on a few of her 
dresses, intending to get some money 


out of Jones, Jones & Co. She thought 
they might pay her something just to 
keep her quiet, without making an in- 
vestigation.” 

Every store manager and sales clerk 
can tell you of customers (consumers) 
who do unreasonable things. 

So, we see that the “customer is not 
always right.” Customers (consumers) 
have their obligations to fulfill, just as 
the stores have. Genuinely kind and 
courteous people do not drop their 
manners when they enter stores, res- 
taurants and other public places. 


Co-ops, Like Other Stores, 
Must Be ''On the Square” 


We have pointed out in the above 
paragraphs how consumers as individ- 
uals sometimes misbehave in their 
dealings with stores. Now we want to 
show how a consumers’ co-op store did 
not do the fair thing by a manufac- 
turer. 

This co-op store wanted to put in a 
line of children’s canvas-topped rub- 
ber-soled shoes. The manager of the 
store went to the rubber shoe factory, 
which manufactures a widely adver- 
tised brand of play shoes. 

“Our co-op wants you to manufac- 
ture 2,000 pairs of shoes for us. We 
want a good quality shoe.” 

“We can make up a good shoe for 
you at 89 cents per pair in this quan- 
tity,” said the manufacturer. 

“But we must not pay this much, be- 
cause the shoe store in our community 
is selling a shoe for 79 cents a pair. 
We must have a shoe that we can sell 
at this price, in order to compete with 
the shoe store.” 

“It so happens,” the manufacturer 
said, “that we also make the shoe which 
the shoe store is selling for 79 cents. 
We sell them this shoe for 59 cents, but 
it is such a poor shoe that we do not 
stamp our trademark on it. We also 
specify that the store must not use our 
name in selling the shoe or in adver- 
tising it. If you want a really good shoe 
that will wear well, and you want our 
trademark on it, you should buy this 
shoe at 89 cents. 

“No,” said the co-op manager, “we 
will take the same shoe you sell to the 
shoe store. We agree not to sell it under 
your trademark.” 

The shoes were manufactured in the 
desired sizes, and delivered to the co-op 
store. In order to make the shoe appear 
better than the ones being sold at the 
local shoe store, the co-op violated its 
agreement with the manufacturer, and 
stamped the manufacturer’s name in 
the shoe. People who bought the shoes 
soon realized that it did not come up to 
the claims made for it, and they began 
complaining. 

This true story is told here, not with 
the purpose of condemning co-ops, but 
to make clear this point: Co-ops, like 
all other stores, must be honest and 
straightforward in their business deal- 
ings, if they want to win the confidence 
of the public. 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends the New Movie 


MAD ABOUT MUSIC 


F all the child stars who have 
gone into— or come out of 
Hollywood, the biggest “find” 

s Deanna Durbin. And it took Holly- 
wood almost two years to find he 
right under their noses. 

When Deanna was twelve years old 
she had her first screen test. But noth- 
ng came of it. She continued her stud- 
ies under a famous teacher of voice, 
and, after many. months of hard work, 
she was taken to Universal studios by 
an agent, Jack Sherrill. The Universal 
company was badly in need of a good 
money-making picture. And also badly 
in need of an actress to complete the 
cast of Three Smart Girls. Deanna got 
the part; the picture made a million 
dollars for the company; and Deanna 
became a star. Her second film, 100 Men 
and a Girl, with Leopold Stokowski, 
was a better movie and made even 
more money. Deanna is now fifteen— 
and famous! 

Her new movie, Mad About Music, is 
delightful. The story suits her to a T. 
She plays the part of Gloria Harkinson, 
who goes to a girls’ school in Switzer- 
land. All the other girls in the school 
get letters and presents from home. But 
Gloria’s father was killed in an air- 
plane accident, when she was a baby. 
And Gloria’s mother is a Hollywood 
‘glamour” star, who doesn’t want her 
fans to know she has a daughter fifteen 
years old. 

Gloria makes up a father. She tells 
the girls he is a big game hunter in 
Africa. She writes letters to herself and 
Signs them “your loving father.” 

One girl in the school, Felice, thinks 
there’s something phoney about a fa- 
ther who is always off in a jungle and 
never comes to visit his daughter. 
Felice soon succeeds in arousing the 
other girls to suspicion. 

Gloria makes a date to meet Tommy, 
an American boy who is a student at 
another school. They are to meet at the 
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village drugstore. But when the girls 
ask where she’s going, Gloria is bash- 
ful about telling. On the spur of the 
moment she says she’s going to the sta- 
tion to meet her father! 

The girls follow her to the station, so 
Gloria has to find a father. Luckily she 
picks out Richard Todd, an English 
composer (Herbert Marshall). She 
gives him a hug around the neck and 
Says it’s an old Swiss custom to welcome 
every visitor to town that way. Mr. 
Todd is surprised but carries off the 
joke. When Gloria confesses, he carries 
it even further. He goes to lunch at the 
school and tells tal] tales about hunting 
lions in Africa. 

As “Mr. Harkinson,” Mr. Todd makes 
a perfect father, although he is a bache- 
lor. But a cablegram calling him to 





This young lady stays “after school” 
while others play. Old-fashioned custom. 


Paris spoils all Gloria’s fun. When she 
reads in a paper that her mother is in 
Paris, she goes with “Mr. Harkinson.” 
Gwen Taylor’s manager won't let 
Gloria see her own mother. But “Mr. 
Harkinson” fixes that, too. He takes 
Gloria by the hand and marches into 
the hotel and into Gwen Taylor’s apart- 
ment. Gloria and her mother have a 
happy reunion. Gwen Taylor decides 
she’d rather be Gloria’s active mother 
than a glamourous movie star, and, at 
the end, it looks as though “Mr. Hark- 
inson” will soon become Gloria’s real 
step-father. 
In between Gloria’s attempts to get 
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Deanna tells tales out of school. She 
says her father hunts lions in Africa. 


herself a father, there are several good 
tunes and plenty of comedy. When 
Gloria’s adopted father turns out to be 
a composer and pianist, they work well 
together. Gloria sings and “Mr. Harkin- 
son” plays the accompaniment. 


On Sundays Deanna sings with mu choir boys in the Swiss village church. Here 
they are singing "Ave Maria", highspot of the film which has other good music. 
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THE WARS 


Yan Bites Dog 


You have heard the saying that if 
a dog bites a man it is not news; but if 
a man bites a dog, then it’s news. 

It is not much news these days when 
Japanese planes bomb Chinese cities, 
towns and villages. That has been go- 
ing on right along. 

But, week before last, when Chinese 
planes flew over Japanese territory, 
and did some bombing, it was news. 
It was the first time China had carried 
the war into the enemy’s land 


The Chinese bombers, said to be of 
Russian make, flew over the Japanese- 
owned island of Formosa, and bombed 
three cities 

Between 36 and 70 Chinese planes 
made a round trip of 1200 miles from 
an air base on China's southeast coast 
The Chinese planes flew too high to 
be seen clearly by the Japanese, and 
escaped the Japanese planes that were 
sent in pursuit. The Chinese were aim- 
ing at an airport near the city of 
Taihoku. They also bombed the cities 
of Shinchiku and Chikuto. Japanese 
report that the damage was slight 

The attack came as a complete sur- 
prise to the people of Formosa. At first 
when they heard the droning of the 
planes, they thought they were part of 
Japan's own air force carrying on 
maneuvers. Then sirens, whistles and 
other air raid signals started blowing 
First-aid squads, gas corps men and 
firemen assembled at their stations 
Japanese said 10 bombs were dropped 
before the Chinese planes were driven 
away 


In reply, Japanese raided several 


airports and railway lines in south 
China 


Meanwhile Japanese and Chinese 
armies continue to fight in the North 
of China. Both sides claim small vic- 
tories. China's strengthened air force 
has caused the Japanese army plenty 
of trouble along the north bank of the 
Yellow River 


Teruel Recaptured 


In Spain the Insurgent army has re- 
captured Teruel from the Loyalists. 
New supplies of artillery and airplanes 
from Germany and Italy helped make 
their success possible 

Insurgents report that they captured 
more than 16,000 prisoners. But Loyal- 
ists say that all government troops 
left the city before it was taken. 

Insurgents are now planning to 
drive toward Valencia. (See map in 
Jan. 22nd Junior Scholastic, page 12.) 

Meanwhile plans are being made to 
call another meeting of the non-inter- 
vention committee. This committee of 
European powers will discuss plans 
for removing foreign soldiers from 
Spain 
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Tax on Radio Stations 
Considered by Congress 


Radio broadcasting stations may 
have to pay a special tax soon if Con- 
gress passes the Boylan Bill. Repre- 
sentative John J. Boylan of New York 
recently introduced a bill to tax all 
stations except those run by federal, 
state, or local governments and those 
not run for profit. Amateur stations 
would not be taxed under this new law. 

Why should broadcasting stations be 
taxed? Representative Boylan says 
that the money raised by such taxes 
would be used chiefly to support the 
work of the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC). Up to now the 
work of this commission has been 
paid for by Congress out of its regular 
funds. Representative Boylan thinks 
the workof the FCC should b- paid for 
directly by the broadcasting stations. 

The FCC assigns wave lengths to 
each station, has the right to say how 
much power each station shall use, and 
the time of day during which it may 
operate. Every radio station in the 
United States has to get a license from 
the FCC in order to operate 

The Boylan Bill provides that each 
station shall pay a tax in proportion to 
the power and the time it is allowed to 
use 

Frank R. McNinch, chairman of the 
FCC, thinks the bill is a good one. Con- 
gress will probably discuss the bill 
soon. 


Consumers Visit President; 
Ask for Federal Bureau 


A group of men and women visited 
President Roosevelt seeking a “new 
deal” for consumers. The group in- 
cluded 25 peopie from New York, Bal- 
timore, Chicago and other cities. They 
represented various consumers’ organi- 
zations, such as the Consumers’ Na- 
tional Federation, the United Confer- 
ence Against High Cost of Living in 
Chicago, the High Cost of Living Con- 
ference of New York, and the Con- 
sumers’ League of Hampden County, 
Mass 

They asked the President to form a 
central consumers’ bureau in the Fed- 
eral government. Also they recom- 
mended a special investigation of con- 
sumers’ problems by a committee of 
Congress. This committee would try 
to discover the causes of high prices. 
The committee would also try to dis- 
cover how prices can be lowered to 
help consumers having low incomes. 

The consumers’ group that came to 
Washington held conferences with of- 
ficials of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Department of Agriculture, 
and other departments that deal with 
consumers. (See story on page 3 for in- 
formation about what the government 
is already doing to help consumers.) 






Washington Post 


JAMES DAMERON 
Manager of Candy Bar Co-op. 


ane 


Gum-drop Co-op Formed 
by Greenbe!t Pupils 


The boys and girls of Greenbelt 
School, Greenbelt, Md., have organized 
their own co-op store, with James L. 
Dameron, age 14, as manager. The 
official name of the enterprise is the 
Greenbelt Candy Bar Co-operative. It 
has been nick-named the Gum-drop 
Co-op, and—as a result—the members 
are considering changing the name to 
Greenbelt Junior Co-op 


Whatever its name is, it is a real 
co-op, functioning just like the grocery 
and meat store co-ops of which their 
parents are members. The Candy Bar 
Co-op handles candies, cookies and 
pencils, and plans to enlarge its stock 
to include other items. 


The Candy Bar Co-op has a mem- 
bership of 98 boys and girls, each 
holding a 10-cent share. 


The town of Greenbelt is a model 
community built recently by the 
United States government for families 
of low income. It is seven miles from 
Washington, D. C. In the March 26th 
issue of Junior Scholastic we will have 
more to say about Greenbelt. (The 
March 19th and 26th issues will be 
on HOUSING.) 


In answer to a request for informa- 
tion about the Candy Bar Co-op and 
himself, Manager Dameron sent us the 
following letter: 


Dear Sir: 

I became manager of the school’s 
first Candy Bar Co-op store at Green- 
belt, January 5, 1938. I was appointed 
manager by the board of directors. 

Our store is located in the home eco- 
nomics room at school. We sell candies, 
cookies and pencils, and fee] that it is 
going to be very successful. 

There are 124 shares of stock sold 
and 106 shareholders. Store stock pur- 
chased from January 5 to January 21 
was $21.75. Entire sales since January 
5, or 13 business days, was $19.06. In- - 
ventory on January 21, 1938—$8.68. 
Funds set aside—$5.50. Working capi- 
tal for purchasing supplies — $3.48. 
Also have petty cash fund. 

Expect to enlarge the business and 
sell ice cream, soft drinks, milk and 
even pies, cakes, popcorn and tablets. 

My duty as manager is to close the 
books at the end of each day. Our plan 
is that the manager is working for the 
shareholders, who are represented by 
their board of directors. There are also 
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TEMPORARY DEPUTY SHERIFF 


Raymond Trotter, 13, of Freehold, 
N. J., wears this official deputy sheriff's 
badge given to him by Sheriff George 
Roberts of Monmouth County, so that 
young Trotter may sell his newspapers 
in the county courthouse. Trotter, 
whose mother is a widow, was ordered 
out of the courthouse by the custodian. 
Sheriff Roberts said that the boy 
should not be deprived of this chance 
to sell papers. Now the custodian can- 
not put the boy out of the courthouse 
as long as he is wearing the badge. 
After selling his papers, Trotter re- 
turns the badge to Sheriff Roberts, and 
gets it back from him the next day. 


five boys and five girls working in the 
store. Two from 12:30 o’clock to 1 
o’clock, two from 2:30 to 3:13, and two 
from 3:15 to 3:45 o’clock. There are 
two to take care of the display and 
the other two on a buying committee. 
My hobbies are collecting old coins 
and assembling aeroplane models. I 
am 14 years old. Am patrol leader in 
the Boy Scouts and also quartermaster 
of the troop. I like all outdoor sports 
especially football, swimming and ice- 
skating. 
Yours truly, 
(s) JAMES DAMERON, 
47 East Ridge Road 


Greenbelt, Maryland. 


GOOD-WILL FLIGHT 


Six “flying fortresses” returned last 
week from a good-will flight to South 
America. They were giant bombers of 
the United States army air force. They 
flew to Buenos Aires to deliver a letter 
from President Roosevelt to Roberto 
M. Ortiz, newly elected president of 
the republic of Argentina. The letter 
carried greetings from the government 
of the United States to Argentina. 

The six planes flew a total of 12,000 
miles to and from Buenos Aires. On 
their way back, they made a non-stop 
flight from the Panama Canal zone to 
Langley Field, Virginia. They covered 
2.175 miles in ten hours and 26 min- 
utes, a speed of 204 miles an hour. 
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Wildlife Transplanted 


To Tame Surroundings 


It seems a little early to be thinking 
about summer vacations, but that’s 
what thousands of visitors to the Na- 
tional Sportsmen’s Show were doing. 
The show was held in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace in New York, where deer, 
squirrel, fox and even some of their 
wooded surroundings were brought in 
for the duration of the show—one 
week. 

In one exhibit, visitors had a chance 
to practice landing a human “fish.” 
The person who acted as fisherman 
held a rod in his hand. Tied to the end 
of the line was one of the men in 
charge of the booth. The “fish” was 
sitting in a chair. In order to make a 
“eatch,” the fisherman had to pull his 
human fish out of the chair by using 
rod and reel 

The outdoor scenes came from vari- 
ous states and from Canada, Bermuda, 
Alaska and Africa. Some of them 
looked so real it was hard to believe 
they were inside a building. One of the 
best exhibits was by the state of 
Maine. It showed the waters of a mill 
tumbling into a pool filled with live 
salmon. 

The most popular demonstrations 
were those of trained jumping deer. 
Their names were Topsy, Twin, Smar- 
ty and Simon Legree. And the most 
exciting contest was canoe-tilting. 
Two Maine guides battled two guides 
from Nova Scotia for the champion- 
ship. The Maine canoe was sunk after 
twenty minutes of struggle. Other con- 
tests included wood-chopping, log- 
rolling, oyster shucking and pancake 
baking. The boys whose pictures are 
on page 3 of this issue were in the pan- 
cake contest. 


AUSTRIA 


What has happened in Austria since 
Nazi party members received posts in 
the government? (See last week’s Jun- 
ior Scholastic, page 12.) 

At first Nazi party members through- 
out Austria staged torchlight parades 
and sang in the streets. When they be- 
came disorderly, the government or- 
dered all demonstrations to stop for 
four weeks. 


Then Chancellor Schuschnigg made 
a speech to the Diet (Austrian Con- 
gress). He surprised everyone by say- 
ing that Austria must remain indepen- 
dent. He said that he had made the 
agreement with Hitler at Berchtesga- 
den in order to assure peace between 
Germany and Austria. But he insisted 
that “The will to freedom of the Aus- 
trian people stands like a strong wall.” 
His audience cheered wildly 

Last week part of the Austrian army 
and police force was sent to the little 
town of Graz to stop a large parade of 
Nazis scheduled there. The parade was 
called off, but troops remained in the 
city to see that order was maintained. 

Friends of Chancellor Schuschnigg 
fear that he may lose his life for dar- 
ing to oppose the Nazis. The Nazis 
murdered Schuschnigg’s predecessor— 
Chancellor Dolfuss. Schuschnigg has 
already given in part way to Hitler’s 
demand for Nazi membership in the 
Austrian cabinet. How much more will 
Hitler demand? 


a 


THE FRONT COVER. The photograph 
on the front cover, by Owen Reed, 
Junior Scholastic’s staff photographer, 
was taken in the home economies de- 
partment of New Rochelle, N. Y., High 
School. 


VIVIPAROUS MAMMAL OUT OF WATER 











Wide Wo 


Whales were reported playing tag with shipping in San Francisco harbor several 
weeks ago. Well, one of them (named Willie) mistook a rock for a ship, and 
brought himself to a watery death. But not a watery grave. The tide swept 
him ashore, where his carcass presented an engineering problem. Picture shows 
Willie being trucked to be taken to a tallow factory, and made into candles. 
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Huckabuck 
Family 


Continued from page 8 


buck. “You have been down to the 
watch factory watching your father 
watch the watches.” 

“Yes,” said Pony Pony. “Yes, and 
this evening when I was watching fa- 
ther watch the watches in the watch 
factory, I looked over my left shoulder 
and I saw a policeman with a star and 
brass buttons and he was watching me 
to see if I was watching father watch 
the watches in the watch factory.” 

It was a proud year. Pony Pony 
saved her money. Thanksgiving came. 
Pony Pony said, “I am going to get a 
Squash to make a squash pie.”’ She 
hunted from one grocery to another; 





she kept her eyes on the farm wagons 
coming into Elgin with squashes. 

She found what she wanted, the yel- 
low squash spotted with gold spots. She 
took it home, cut it open, and saw the 
inside was like the outside, all rich 
yellow spotted with gold spots. 

There was a shine like silver. She 
picked and plunged with her fingers 
and pulled and pulled till at last she 
pulled out the shine of silver. 

“It’s a sign; it is a signal,” she said. 
“It is a buckle, a slipper buckle, a Chi- 
nese silver slipper buckle. It is the 
mate to the other buckle. Our luck is 
going to change. Yoo hoo! Yoo hoo!” 

She told her father and mother about 
the buckle. They went back to the farm 
in Nebraska. The wind by this time had 
been blowing and blowing for three 
years, and all the pop corn was blown 
away. 

“Now we are going to be farmers 
again,” said Jonas Jonas Huckabuck to 
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10 mistakes 
in this picture 


WIN *25:22 

















WE SELL 
PLANTERS) ~/ 
PEANUTS 




















Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete 
2, Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a completed sentence totaling 25 words 
or less, starting with the words, “Planters 
Peanuts ‘hit the spot’ because” .. . 
3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, April 23, 1938. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 

ting correct lists of 10 mistakes in the 
picture, and whose statements are considered 
most accurate and suitable for advertising 
and publicity use 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Junior Scholastic, May 28, 
1938 issue. In the event of a tie for any 
ese offered, a prize identical with that tied 
or will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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Mama Mama Huckabuck and to Pony 
Pony Huckabuck. “And we are going 
to raise cabbages, beets and turnips; 
we are going to raise squash, rutabaga, 
pumpkins and peppers for pickling. We 
are going to raise wheat, oats, barley, 
rye. We are going to raise corn such 
as Indian corn and Kaffir corn—but 
we are not going to raise any pop corn 
for the pop corn poppers to -be pop- 
ping.” 

And the pony-face daughter, Pony 
Pony Huckabuck, was proud because 
she had on new black slippers, and 
around her ankles, holding the slip- 
pers on the left foot and right foot, she 
had two buckles, silver buckles, Chi- 
nese silver slipper buckles. They were 
mates. 

Sometimes on Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas and New Year’s, she 
tells her friends to be careful when 
they open a squash. 

“Squashes make your luck change 
good to bad and bad to good,” says 
Pony Pony. 


SOME FUN 


Never More 





City Man (on tour of countryside)s 
“What time is it?” 

Farmer: “Twelve o'clock.” 

City Man: “Only twelve oclock? 
Why, I thought it was much more than 
that.” 

Farmer: “It’s never more than that 
around here. It goes up to twelve and 
then starts all over again.”-——Neal 
O’Hara in New York Post. 


Some Bird 


A parrot was sitting in the salon of 
an otean liner, watching a magician do 
tricks. The magician announced that 
he was now going to do a trick never 
before accomplished. He pulled up his 
sleeves and made several fancy ges- 
tures. Just at that moment the ship’s 
boilers blew up. Five minutes later as 
the parrot came to, floating on a piece 
of driftwood, he shook his feathers and 
squawked: 

“Very clever, very clever.” 


Short Subject 


The height and depth in brief saluta- 
tions was reached recently when two 
girls greeted each other on Broadway, 
as follows: 

“Hi!” 

“ ’Lo!”" 


Trouble Ahead 


He Jashed up to the soda fountain 
and hollered: 

“Gimme a chocolate soda with 
double ice cream, quick, before the 
trouble starts!” 

The soda clerk did, and the fellow 
drank it. 

“Gimme another double-header— 
before the trouble starts!” 

Soda clerk, puzzled, did, and askeds 
“Before what trouble starts?” 

He replied, sadly: “It’s started now, 
I ain’t got any money.” 
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THE WORLD 
IN STAMPS 


By Ernest A. Kehr 


THOUGH the 
American Indian 
has been sadly 
neglected by the 
people who dis- 
placed him here, 
the important 
part he played in 
the history of our 
nation is clearly 
recorded by the 
postal issues of 
the United States. The stamp collec- 
tor who studies the various stamp de- 
signs will find on them numerous 
pictures and portraits of our red- 
skin citizens. 

An Indian maiden, standing in 
front of her tepee was used as the 





Chief Hollow 
Horn Bear | 





Indian Hunting Buffalo 


subject of the $60 newspaper stamp 
of 1875. In 1893, when the Columbus 
set was prepared to commemorate 
the discovery of America, several of 
the designs linked the white man 
with the red. 

The one-cent stamp of the Colum- 
bus set has a central panel in which 
we see Christo- 
pher Columbus in 
sight of land. On 
the left of this 
vignette is an In- 
dian maiden, 
while on the right 
is a chief, robed 
in feather head- 
dress and buck- 
skin pants. 

The famous and 
popular Trans- 
Mississippi set (so-called because it 
was released in honor of the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, 
Neb., in 1898) also remembers the 
redmen who are our true Americans. 
The one-cent design, printed in 
bright green, portrays Father Mar- 
quette, the intrepid Jesuit mission- 
ary, preaching to a group of Indians. 

The four-cent denomination, a 
brilliant orange stamp, has an inter- 
esting picture. It shows a plains In- 
dian hunting a huge buffalo (bison) 
with bow and arrow from the back 





Charleston’- 
Indian & Settler 
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of a pony which is usually called a 
cayuse or mustang. 

Our next Indian stamp portrays 
Pocahontas, without doubt the most 
famous of all redskin maids. It was 
she who, according to tradition, 
saved the life of Captain John Smith 
at the Jamestown Colony in 1607. 
The occasion for her portrait was the 
commemoration of the 
settlement of that site, 
in 1907. Three stamps 
appeared. The one-cent 
shows Captain Smith, 
Pocahontas and Chief 
Powhatan; the two-cent 
shows the landing of the 
colonists, and the five- 
cent portrays Pocahon- 
tas in the dress of an 
English noblewoman. 

In 1909 the U. S. Post Office de- 
cided to honor the exploration of 
Henry Hudson and the invention of 
Robert Fulton on a single stamp. So 
a design was used in which we see 
the Half Moon and the Clermont on 
the Hudson River. An Indian, pad- 
dling his canoe, is in the foreground 
to contrast the sailing vessel and the 
first steamship. 

It wasn’t until 1923 that an Indian 
again appeared on a stamp of this 





Capt. John Smith 


country, but on May first of that year 
the 14-cent stamp (which is still in 
use) was released. On it we see the 
portrait of an Indian brave simply 
titled, “American Indian.” Actually 
this is Chief Hollow Horn Bear of the 
Sioux-Brule Tribe of North Dakota, 
He was in Washington during the ine 
auguration of President McKinley 
and a newspaper cam- 
eraman, seeing him, 
snapped his photograph 
as he rode in the presi- 
dential parade astride a 
beautiful pinto pony. 
The engravers hap- 
pened to come across 
this photo when the new 
series of stamps was 
made, and used it as the 
subject for the 14-cent, 

The official seals of Massachusetts 
and South Carolina both include pic- 
tures of Indians, so when stamps 
were issued in 1930 for each of these 
early states of the Union, the Indians 
were engraved as part of the major 
design. 

The Wisconsin Tercentenary Issue 
of 1934 depicts the landing of Father 
Nicolet at Green Bay. Indians (prob- 
ably Chippewyans), can be distinct- 
ly seen in the foreground. 








LESSONS IN DIVING: NO. 4 


Here is the fourth in the series of ten formal dives which will be shown 
in Junior Scholastic. Clip out and paste them in your sports scrapbook. 








JACK-KNIFE 


The back jack-knife 
is a compulsory dive in 
college and high school 
competition for boys. It 
is not on the gir]’s pro- 
gram. 

In performing the 
back jack-knife from 
the springboard, the 
diver should try to get 
as much spring ‘as pos- 
sible so as to obtain a 
maximum height. At 
the height of the dive 
the pike is made, &s 
shown in the illustra- 
tion — arms straight, 
hands touching just be- 
low the shins, the knees 
locked and the _ toes 
pointed. The opening of 
the jack-knife should 
be made well above the 
board in order to per- 
mit a clean entry, with 
arms extended in front 
of the head, hands 
touching each other in line with the body. 

The pike is the main feature of jack- 
knife dives. In some dives, either a pike 
or a tuck is allowed. In the pike the body 
is bent at the hips, the legs kept straight 
at the knees and the toes pointed. In the 
tuck the whole body is bunched up, the 
hands clasping the shins, with knees to- 


BACK r 
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gether, toes pointed. The body is tucked- 
up as compactly as possible. 

In none of the diving lessons to date has 
a dive with tuck been shown. In No. 6 of 
the series we will show the 1'2 forward 
somersault with tuck. The rules permit 
most types of somersault dives to be per- 
formed with either tuck or pike. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 





TRIPLE WORD SQUARE | 


Word squares have fascinated puzzlers for such a long time that they have 
become important enough to find a place in the dictionary. The dictionary defines 
a word square as “a series of words so arranged as to read alike vertically and 
horizontally.” 


You can have much fun making up your own squares or solving those of 
others. The series of word squares we have given you today has several added 
features, The squares interlock, so that the last letter used in the first square 
becomes the first letter in the second square, and the last letter used in the second 
square becomes the first letter used in the third square. 


If done properly, the word reading from 1 to 2 horizontally will be the same 
as the word reading from 1 to 2 vertically. This word means “a portion of speech 
or of a literary composition.” Also, 2 to 3 horizontally should read the same as 
2 to 3 vertically. This word means “Eager, ardent, sincere.” 


Now let’s get to the definitions— 


Square I. First Line: To hit with the open hand. 
Second Line: A coin which is Italy’s main unit of money, 
Third Line: Supplies soldiers with weapons. 
Fourth Line: To be successful in an examination. 


Square II. First Line: A very wise man. 
Second Line: All the surface within the lines of a figure, 
Third Line: A toothed wheel or cogwheel. 
Fourth Line: To acquire, such as wages, by labor. 


Square III. First Line: Place where eggs are laid. 
Second Line: One of the Great Lakes. 
Third Line: The timber forming the lowest piece in a window frame, 
Fourth Line: To narrate. 
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THE GUILLOTINE 


IN THE series of 
words defined be- 
low you are to be- 
head (remove the 
first letter) of the 
first word defined in 
order to find the 
second word de- 
fined. Thus if you 
were to behead the 
word BREAD you 
would have the 
word READ re- 
maining. When you 
have completed the 
puzzle, you will find 
that the victims of 
the guillotine (the 
initial letters which 
you removed) will spell out the name 
of the kind of societies organized by 
consumers. 

1. Behead “to scold” and get “to 
conceal.” 

2. Behead “a fruit” and get “a kind 
of large cooking stove.” 

3. Behead “a gas, a modification of 
oxygen” and get “one of the five sec- 
tions into which the earth’s surface is 
divided.” 

4. Behead “at school’ and get “to 
be indignant at.” 

5. Behead “to draw out, as an opin- 
ion” and get “legal.” 

6. Behead “to send, as money due” 
and get “to send into circulation.” 

7. Behead “to gather together” and 
get “a form of church service.” 

8. Behead “to go on a journey” and 
get “to draw out the threads of a 
woven fabric.” 

9. Behead “existing in imagination 
only” and get “to distribute cards.” 

10. Behead “not clearly outlined” 
and get “a malarial fever.” 

11. Behead “property in general” 
and get “a political body.” 








LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


The WORD SURGERY in 20 opera- 
tions is made this way— 


l NSEWER 
2 EPLATE 
3 WBRING 
4 YHOURS 
5. OCRATE 
6 RTALLY 
i oe 2 Ss | 
8 STHORN 
9 TWAXES 
100 OALIVE 
ll CGRIME 
12KPEELS 
13. ESLOPE 
14.XTRAYS 
156. CGLASS 
16. HCOVER 
17, APROSE 
18%. NSEVER 
19 GDROVE 
20. EBLAND 


The PYRAMID OF PALINDROMES 
reads, from top to bottom— 
EWE MUM POP ANNA POOP 
SOLOS SHAHS TENET REDDER 
DEIFIED 
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